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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  presents  information  that  was  collected  by  United  Community 
Planning  Corporation  (UCPC)  to  describe  a  population  of  Haitian  refugees  who 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  between  1980  -  1982. 

This  description  of  the  background,  local  resources  and  needs  of  this  population 
is  based  primarily  on  interviews  with  key  informants,  that  is,  individuals 
knowledgeable  about  Haitians  and  service  providers  who  come  in  contact  with  this 
population.  The  information  provided  by  the  interviews  was  supplemented  by 
available  secondary  sources  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  govermnent 
documents  as  well  as  a  number  of  local  and  national  newspaper  articles. 

This  report  was  requested  by  the  UCPC  Program  and  Evaluation  Committee  to 
provide  a  complete  overview  of  the  newly  arrived  refugee  populations  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Indochinese  Refugee 
Needs  Assessment  conducted  by  UCPC  under  a  contract  with  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  (M/ORR)  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
administering  federally  funded  state  programs  for  refugees  and  entrants.-^ 
However,  contract  funds  for  the  needs  assessment  were  restricted  to  the 
Indochinese  population. 

Although  the  federal  government  makes  a  legal  distinction  between  "refugee" 
and  "entrant",  in  looking  at  human  service  needs,  these  legal  designations  are 
arbitrary.  Often  referred  to  collectively  as  "boat  people",  both  the  Indochinese  and 
Caribbean  groups  are  confronted  with  similar  problems  in  adapting  to  and 
establishing  new  lives  in  the  United  States. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  consensus  of  the  Program  and  Evaluation  Committee  that 
the  refugee  needs  assessment  should  also  include  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  and 
that  UCPC  must  gather  this  information  using  its  o^n  resources.  (A  separate  report 
was  written  on  Cuban  entrants.) 

For  reasons  to  be  discussed  later,  the  legal  classification  "entrant"  does  not 
apply  to  all  Haitian  boat  people  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  the  sole  focus  of  this 
report. 
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The  term  "entrant"  is  a  legal  classification  which  refers  to 
certain  groups  of  Haitians  and  Cubans. 


METHODOLOGY 
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The  approach  used  to  gather  information  for  this  report  on  recent  Haitian 
arrivals  in  Massachusetts  included  structured  and  unstructured  interviewing,  an 
informal  telephone  survey  and  a  review  of  secondary  sources. 

Face-to-face  interviews  were  held  with  eight  individuals  who  were  both 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  In  working  with  the  Haitian  community.  Agency 
directors,  case  workers,  volunteers,  a  nun  and  an  immigration  attorney  were  among 
those  interviewed.  Each  interview  averaged  two  hours  in  length  allowing  a  range  of 
areas  and  issues  related  to  Haitians  to  be  examined.  Because  respondents  were  told 
that  their  identities  would  not  be  revealed,  quotes  from  these  interviews  are  not 
footnoted  in  this  report. 

Additional  interviews  were  conducted  over  the  telephone  and  in  person  with 
four  individuals  who  had  knowledge  of  services  to  Haitians,  but  who  were  less 
directly  involved  in  actually  providing  them  services. 

A  telephone  survey  of  ten  agencies  was  conducted  in  an  effort  to  gather 
additional  information  regarding  the  provision  of  social  services  to  Haitians. 

An  extensive  search  for  and  review  of  secondary  data  produced  some 
government  documents,  as  well  as  a  few  reports  and  two  funding  proposals  written 
by  local  agencies.  The  largest  proportion  of  secondary  source  material  consisted  of 
newspaper  articles.  Newspaper  clippings,  primarily  from  the  New  York  Times  made 
it  possible  to  chronicle  events  which  have  had  a  major  impact  on  Haitians  arriving  in 
the  United  Sates. 

This  report  is,  therefore,  not  a  formal  needs  assessinent,  but  a  descriptive  study 
which  draws  heavily  from  the  national  press  as  well  as  the  subjective  accounts  of 
local  knowledgeable  individuals. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
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Over  a  twenty-year  period  Haitians  have  been  entering  the  United  States;  some 
legally,  but  most  illegally.  During  the  mid-1960's,  eighty  percent  (80%)  of  Haiti's 
elite  legally  migrated  to  Africa,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  However,  the 
Haitians  arriving  in  Florida  since  the  early  1970's  are  generally  neither  educated  nor 
wealthy.  Between  1972  and  1981,  the  number  of  poor  Haitians  arriving  in  Florida 
increased  steadily,  reaching  peaks  of  an  estimated  6,000  a  month  in  1980. 

Haitians  risking  a  dangerous  sea  voyage  in  small,  non-seaworthy  vessels  have 
often  arrived  under  the  cover  of  night.  They  have  fled  a  government  that  reportedly 
threatens  their  lives  and  violates  their  human  rights.  On  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  they  attempt  to  avoid  any  government  officials.  If  they  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  they  are  told  that 
they  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  most 
Haitians  remain  in  the  country,  but  live  in  constant  fear  of  deportation. 

Why  They  Came 

Haiti  is  a  small  country  that  shares  the  Caribbean  island  of  Hispaniola  with  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  has  a  population  of  six  million.  Eighty-five  percent  (85yo)  of 
the  population  lives  below  the  World  Bank's  annual  poverty  income  level  of  $135. 
Infant  mortality  rate  is  extraordinarily  high;  of  1,000  births  150  die  before  their 
first  year  and  300  do  not  reach  their  fourth  birthday.  There  is  a  reported  illiteracy 
rate  of  80%.  This  tragic  situation  is  compounded,  if  not  created,  by  the  corrupt 
Duvalier  dictatorship,  a  corrupt  police  and  a  large  undercover  security  force,  the 
Tontons  Macoutes. 

Severe  repression  and  violation  of  human  rights  have  •  been  documented  by 
Amnesty  International  and  other  human  rights  groups.  It  is  not  surprising  that  most 
want  to  leave  Haiti,  and  that  many  will  risk  their  lives  to  enter  what  they  feel  to  be 
the  promised  land. 


Numbers  of  Recent  Haitian  Arrivals  in  the  United  States 

Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  Haitians  arriving  in  the  United  States  during  the 

1970's  vary,  but  most  sources  claim  that  approximately  40,000  Haitians  entered 
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during  this  ten-year  period.-  According  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement,  28,500  Haitians  arrived  between  mid-April  1980  and  September  1982. 
These  estimates  do  not  include  an  unknown  number  of  Haitians  who  entered  illegally 
but  have  avoided  apprehension  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS). 
The  number  of  so-called  illegal  or  undocumented  Haitians  in  this  country  is 
unknown,  but  most  reports  claim  that  this  figure  is  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of 
Haitians  who  are  known  to  the  INS. 

Of  the  estimated  40,000  Haitians  arriving  during  the  last  decade,  almost  all 
have  been  allowed  to  remain,  at  least  temporarily,  under  one  federal  policy  or 
another.  However,  many  Haitians  who  arrive  without  proper  documentation  are 
consigned  to  a  state  of  legal  and  social  limbo.  To  remain  in  the  United  States,  they 
must  qualify  for  refugee  status  or  asylum  under  current  immigration  laws.  Prior  to 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  immigration  law  defined  refugees  as  persons  fleeing 
communist  countries  or  from  "the  general  area  of  the  ivliddle  East."  Haitians  and 
their  advocates  have  persistently  claimed  that  they  are  political  refugees  seeking 
the  same  protection  and  asylum  granted  to  those  fleeing  communist  countries. 

The  1978  -  1980  Judge  King  Decision 

In  1978,  Haitian  claims  for  asylum  in  the  United  States  reached  55  a  day. 
Supporters  of  the  Haitians  maintained  that  hearings  on  these  claims  were  slow, 
cursory,  discriminatory  and  unfair.  In  May  1979,  a  class  action  suit  was  filed  on 
behalf  of  over  4,000  Haitians.  In  July  1980,  in  deciding  that  suit.  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  James  King  ruled  that  Haitians  had  been  denied  due  process  of  the  la.v 
and  were,  in  fact  discriminated  against  by  immigration  authorities.  The  INS  was 
ordered  to  reprocess  4,000  asylum  claims  in  a  lawful  manner.  The  186-page  King 
decision  contained  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  Duvalier  regime  as  well  as  the 
handling  of  the  entire  matter  by  the  INS  and  the  State  Department. 


ZJ  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  reports  only 

■    -  uj-iti—    arrivals    who    come    to  their 

refer  to  Haitians  known  to  the  INS. 
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The  Refugee  ACt  of  1980 

With  the  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  the  United  States  acquired  its 
first  comprehensive  refugee  policy.  The  new  Act  redefined  "refugee"  according  to 
UN  protocol  and  established  a  uniform  policy  for  refugee  admissions  from  overseas. 
The  Act  also  included  provisions  for  the  granting  of  asylum  to  individuals  already  in 
this  country  who  are  able  to  demonstrate  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  if  they 
were  to  return  to  their  country  of  origin. 

New  Entrant  Classification  Created 

A  few  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  Refugee  Act  in  April  1980,  over  100,000 
Cubans  in  the  Mariel  boatlift  arrived  on  the  Florida  shores.  This  unexpected  influx 
of  Cubans  forced  the  Carter  Administration  to  confront  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  to  grant  asylum  (and  thus  refugee  status)  to  the  Cuban  boat  people,  as  well 
as  to  the  Haitians.  After  considerable  controversy.  President  Carter  chose  not  to 
use  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act,  but  established  a  new  category  called  "entrant". 
This  new  legal  status,  "Cuban/Haitian  Entrant  (Status  Pending)"  was  granted  to  all 
Haitians  who  had  been  involved  in  INS  proceedings  as  of  June  19,  1980.  This  date 
was  subsequently  changed  to  October  10,  1980.  Haitians  who  were  eligible  for 
entrant  status  were  officially  defined  as  "Haitians  who  were  in  INS  proceedings 
(asylum  application,  voluntary  departure,  deportation  or  exclusion  hearings,  etc.)  on 
or  before  October  10,  1980,  regardless  of  time  of  arrival  in  the  United  States."-''' 
This  meant  that  Haitians  who  were  not  involved  in  such  processes  had  no  legal 
standing  under  United  States  Law. 

In  October  1980,  Congress  passed  legislation,  (the  Fassell-Stone  Amendment)  to 
establish  the  Cuban/Haitian  Entrant  Program  (CHEP).  Under  CHEP,  states  would  be 
reimbursed  100%  for  the  costs  of  providing  cash  assistance,  medical  assistance  and 
social  services  to  Cuban  and  Haitian  Entrants  for  a  period  of  36  months.  This  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  18  months.  This  policy  of  federally  funded  benefits  was 
identical  to  those  accorded  to  individuals  with  the  legal  status  of  "refugee". 
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Cuban/Haitian  Entrant  Program  Operating  Manual, 
Cuban/Haitian   Task   Force,    United   States   L5epartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  March  3,  1981. 


According  to  reports  from  the  Federal  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  the 

total  number  of  Haitians  granted  entrant  status  was  40,029  including  5,912  Haitians 
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who  had  arrived  in  this  country  prior  to  1980.-  Entrant  Status  was  also  given  to 
4,000  Haitians  who  were  involved  in  the  class  action  suit  against  the  INS. 

However,  since  many  of  the  Haitin  boat  people  had  avoided  apprehension,  this 
new  policy  did  not  apply  to  an  estimated  15,000  -  20,000  Haitians  who  were  not 
known  to  the  INS. 

The  status  of  "entrant"  was  created  in  June  1980  as  a  temoprary  one  and  was 
designed  to  enable  Congress  to  consider  legislation  offered  by  the  Administration 
that  would  create  a  permanent  legal  status  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants.  Entrant 
status  was  renewable  for  a  six-month  period  if  Congress  failed  to  act.  At  the  time 
this  is  written,  January  1983,  Congress  has  yet  to  pass  legislation.  Entrant  status  is, 
therefore,  now  considered  a  "one-time  legal  status"  category. 

Haitians  in  Detention  1981  -  1982 

Haitian  boat  people  who  continued  to  arrive  after  October  1980  were 
alternately  detained  and  released  by  the  INS  to  await  disposition  of  their  claims  for 
asylum  and  completion  of  their  appeals  process  before  being  admitted  permanently 
into  the  United  States  or  returned  to  Haiti.  According  to  the  law  that  governs 
people  seeking  asylum,  each  Haitian  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  deportation. 

3y  June  1982,  about  2,000  Haitians  remained  in  overcrowded  and  ill  equipped 
federal  prisons  or  detention  centers  administered  by  the  INS  while  awaiting  hearings 
on  their  asylum  claims.  Many  had  been  detained  for  over  a  year,  yet  fe^v  voluntarily 
returned  to  Haiti.  By  the  end  of  1932,  5,000  political  asylum  claims  had  been  made 
to  the  INS;  79  were  denied  and  5  were  approved.  The  remainder  are  still  pending.  ' 


Linda  Gordon,  Federal  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement. 
Personal  communication,  December,  1982. 
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Spellman  Decision  Regarding  Release  of  Detained  Haitians 

On  June  18,  1982,  United  States  District  Court  Judge  Eugene  Spellman  in  a 
national  class  action  suit  ruled  that  the  federal  detainment  policy  was  in  violation  of 
federal  law  because  of  a  procedural  error.  That  is,  when  the  government  adopted 
the  detention  policy,  it  failed  to  advertise  its  intention  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
then  to  wait  30  days  for  public  comment.  He  ordered  the  release  of  nearly  all  2,000 
Haitians  "to  commence  forthwith". 

Efforts  by  the  federal  government  to  appeal  and  to  delay  the  release  of  the 
Haitian  detainees  were  unsuccessful.  However,  Judge  Spellman  did  agree  that  a 
90-day  detention  policy  would  apply  to  all  future  arrivals  of  illegal  aliens. 

Judge  Spellman  proposed  a  release  plan  which  set  forth  certain  conditions. 
Among  these  was  a  requirement  that  there  must  be  both  a  resettlement  agency  and 
an  individual  sponsor  for  each  Haitian  acceptable  to  the  INS  who  would  agree  to 
report  weekly  to  court  appointed  third  parties.  Following  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  INS,  the  Federal  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  and  some 
national  voluntary  resettlement  agencies,  a  release  plan  was  put  into  effect 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Court.  Resettlement  agencies  were  reimbursed  an 
average  of  $320  for  each  Haitian  put  into  their  care.  The  so-called  "Spellman  cases" 
were  not  allowed  to  apply  for  public  assistance  for  120  days  after  their  release.  The 
Spellman  cases  were  also  required  to  report  to  local  INS  offices  within  30  days  when 
hearings  would  be  scheduled  to  determine  their  legal  admissability  into  the  United 
States. 

During  the  fall  of  1982,  approximately  25  Spellman  cases  arrived  in 
Massachusetts,  most  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  of 
Boston.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  of  these  Haitians  have  been  in  Massachsetts  for 
several  months,  they  are  still  awaiting  hearings.  Reports  indicate  that  neither  the 
INS,  nor  the  "Spellman  Haitians"  have  yet  managed  to  secure  local  experts  such  as 
experienced  immigration  attorneys  to  preside  knowledgeably  at  these  hearings. 
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Humanitarian  Release  of  Oetained  Haitians 

During  1981-1982,  several  hundred  Haitians  being  held  in  detention  centers 
were  released  for  "humanitarian  reasons".  The  conditions  of  their  release  resemble 
those  of  the  Spellman  cases.  However,  these  individuals  according  to  the  INS  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  public  welfare  benefits  which  was  not  the  case  for  those 
released  under  the  Spellman  decision.  Approximately  ten  "humanitarian  cases"  are 
known  to  be  residing  in  the  Boston  area  and  are  also  awaiting  deportation  hearings 
to  be  scheduled  by  the  INS. 


THE  DEMOGRAPHY  OF  RECENT  HAITIAN  RESETTLEMENT 
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According  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  (ORR),  no  Haitian 
entrants  had  been  resettled  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  April  1982.  However,  reports 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  February  -  May 
1982,  indicate  that  between  30-40  Haitian  cases  were  receiving  cash  and  medical 
assistance  through  the  federally  reimbursed  Cuban/Haitian  Entrant  Program.-^  In 
December  1982,  the  Federal  ORR  reported  that  as  of  September  1982,  an  estimated 
150  Haitian  entrants  were  residing  in  Masschusetts. 

Contrary  to  these  figures,  representatives  of  the  Haitian  community  and 
knowledgeable  service  providers  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  maintain  that  at  least 
1,000  Haitians  have  migrated  to  and  settled  in  the  area  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  is  the  working  estimate  accepted  for  this  report.  The  fact  that  there  is  an 
established  community  in  Massachusetts  of  an  estimated  20,000  -  30,000  Haitians 
would  lend  support  to  the  argument  that  many  Haitian  boat  people  have  migrated  to 
Massacnusetts  seeking  family  and  relatives.  According  to  respondents,  roughly  90 
of  the  recent  arrivals  came  to  Massachusetts  because  they  have  relatives  here. 

Recent  Haitian  arrivals  have  settled  primarily  in  Boston.  Most  are  living  in  the 
large  Haitian  communities  of  Mattapan,  Dorchester,  Roxbury  and  Cambridge.  Other 
cities  which  have  much  smaller  Haitian  communities  include  Somerville,  //est 
Medford  and  Waltham. 

Respondents  report  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  new  arrivals  are  Black  males 
between  the  ages  of  18-35.  Most  of  the  recent  Haitian  arrivals  are  preliterate  since 
even  elementary  educational  opportunities  are  not  generally  available  in  Haiti.  vVith 
regard  to  language,  these  Haitians  speak  only  Creole,  and  not  the  traditional  French 
of  Haiti's  small,  but  educated  elite.  Although  a  small  percentage  of  recent  Haitian 
arrivals  were  skilled  or  semi-skilled  agrarian  workers  in  Haiti,  they  do  not  have 
transferable  job  skills. 
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Category   Zero   Reports,   February,   March    and   May  1982, 


LliVlITS  ON  THE  INFORiMATION  AND  FOKiVlAL  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 
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Response  of  Haitian  Community  to  New  Arrivals 

ivlost  of  the  respondents  who  were  interviewed  tended  to  use  the  term  "boat 
people"  when  referring  to  Haitians  who  had  arrived  in  the  area  during  the  past  two 
years.  Respondents  were  asked  how  the  existing  Haitian  community  had  responded 
to  arrivals  since  1980.  The  general  response  to  this  question  can  be  summarized  as 
"with  indifference".  However,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Haitian  community  this  response 
has  to  be  qualified.  The  local  Haitian  community  is  itself  relatively  new  to  the 
Boston  area.  There  are  few  socio-economic  differences  between  those  who  have 
been  here  for  a  few  years  and  those  who  have  just  arrived. 

Quoting  one  resondent: 

There  simply  is  not  enough  energy  or  resurces  within  the  Haitian 
community  to  help.  Many  Haitians  are  working  in  below  minimum 
wage  jobs,  often  two  jobs,  and  their  own  struggle  to  survive  is 
simply  too  exhausting. 

For  the  most  part,  newly  arrived  Haitians  have  depended  upon  their  relatives 
already  living  here  for  needed  support. 

Attitudes  Toward  Public  Assistance 

The  formal  support  systems  relied  upon  by  most  low-income  persons;  public 
welfare,  medical  assistance  and  other  federally-supported  services,  are  not  sought 
by  many  Haitians.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  greatest  single  obstacle 
is  the  widespread  fear  among  these  "boat  people"  that  application  for  such  benefits 
will  result  in  "trouble"  with  the  Immigration  Service.  Since  many  are  in  fact 
undocumented  ("illegal")  aliens  this  is  not  an  unrealistic  fear.  However,  even  those 
who  have  achieved  some  other  legal  status  often  fear  contact  with  any  public 
agency. 

In  addition  Haitians  come  to  this  country  with  a  strong  bias  against  involvement 
with  government  bureaucracy.  There  is  no  form  of  public  assistance  in  Haiti  so 
there  is  no  experience  with  the  concept  of  benefits  as  a  legal  right.  Furthermore, 
the  repressive  nature  of  the  government  influences  Haitians  to  avoid  all  contacts 
with  public  officials. 


Lack  of  Leadership  in  the  Haitian  Community 

From  the  outset  of  the  investigation  it  was  apparent  that  no  real  leadership  or 
spokespersons  have  emerged  from  the  local  Haitian  community.  In  an  effort  to 
understand  this  lack  of  leadersip,  respondents  were  asked  to  comment  and  made  the 
following  observations: 

"There  is  really  none  (leadership)  in  the  Haitian  community. 
Haitians  have  a  disdain  for  leaders  ....  they  don't  like  it  when  a 
Haitian  stands  up  and  proposes  to  do  something.  They  say  'just  like 
6aby  Doc  (Duvalier).'  They  also  disdain  and  shun  formal 
organizations." 

"Haitians  do  not  protest  their  social  conditions  as  other  groups  do. 
You  have  to  look  at  what  is  told  to  the  different  refugee  groups  as 
they  leave  their  homelands.  This  shapes  their  attitudes  toward 
government  and  protest.  Haitians  are  told  they  can  be  deported  and 
sent  back,  so  they  keep  their  mouths  shut  and  suffer  in  silence. 
Cubans  realize  that  they  cannot  be  sent  back,  so  they  can  say  and  do 
what  they  please." 


AVAILABILITY  OF  HUMAN  SERVICE  RESOURCES 
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There  are  few  human  service  resources  available  to  Haitians  in  the  Boston 
area.  The  language  barrier  and  an  unclear  legal  status  prevent  Haitians  from  using 
the  existing  social  service  system.  A  telephone  survey  of  local  agencies  considered 
to  be  probaole  service  providers  to  the  Haitian  community  verified  that  few 
Haitians  are  seen  by  the  traditional  social  service  system.  In  most  instances,  agency 
staff  identified  language  as  the  main  barrier  to  providing  social  services  to 
Haitians.  Only  one  of  these  traditional  social  service  providers  had  any  Creole 
speaking  staff  and  this  was  a  part-time  summer  position.  Staff  of  several  agencies 
also  said  that  most  Haitians  do  not  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
federally-funded  programs  (e.g.,  CETA)  and  are,  therefore,  excluded  from 
participating  in  the  kinds  of  programs  they  desperately  need. 

Cambridge  Haitian  American  Association,  Inc.  (CHAMMA) 

Of  the  two  existing  social  service  agencies  that  have  been  founded  to  aid 
Haitian  Entrants  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  CHAMMA  is  the  oldest.  Since 
1977  CHAMMA  has  provided  a  variety  of  services  to  the  Haitian  community 
including:  employment  related  counseling,  English  as  a  Second  Language, 
translation  and  interpretation  services,  immigraton  related  counseling,  housing 
related  assistance,  and  general  counseling  and  aid.  Funded  by  the  city  of 
Cambridge,  CHAMMA's  two  full-time  paid  workers  along  with  four  volunteers 
provide  services  to  every  community  in  the  greater  Boston  area.  Partly  for  this 
reason,  the  city  of  Cambridge  is  curtailing  its  funding  of  CHAMivIA  since  the  agency 
accepts  cases  from  other  municipalities.  In  short,  the  one  agency  that  has  a  strong 
track  record  for  providing  essential  services  to  the  l-|aitian  community  faces 
possible  elimination  in  the  very  near  future. 
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Haitian  Multi-Service  Center,  Inc. 

The  Haitian  Multi-Service  Center  in  Dorchester  developed  from  a  loosely 
organized  agency  into  a  formal  social  service  organization  approximately  six  months 
ago.  Financed  and  located  in  facilities  owned  by  St.  Leo's  Catholic  Church,  the 
agency  provides  a  variety  of  social  services  to  the  Haitian  Community  in  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  area.  Services  that  are  provided  include:  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  arithmetic  skills,  vocational  training,  family  life  education,  day  care  for 
children,  job  counseling,  and  other  support  services.  The  Center  has  had  a  difficult 
time  in  obtaining  government  monies  at  all  levels,  especially  with  the  current  frugal 
spending  policies.  However,  in  recent  months  it  has  been  successful  in  obtaining 
some  funds  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services  for  day  care 
services. 

St.  Matthew's  Church 

Our  search  for  human  service  providers  led  to  a  nun  working  out  of 
St.  Matthew's  Rectory  in  Dorchester,  who  has  been  working  with  Haitian 
parishioners  for  four  years.  Her  services  include  translating  and  interpreting, 
employment  assistance  and  counseling.  In  addition,  she  has  established  contact  with 
the  International  Institute  of  Boston  where  she  refers  individuals  for  immigration 
counseling.  Tnrough  an  arrangement  with  the  International  Institute,  a  volunteer 
teacher  is  currently  teaching  basic  English  to  an  evening  class  in  St.  Matthew's 
school. 

Boston  Community  Schools  Program 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  is  currently  funding  an  English  as  a 
Second  Language  program  through  the  Boston  Community  Schools.  Although  the 
program  is  open  to  all  non-English  speaking  groups,  95%  of  the  participants  are 
Haitian  "boat  people".  The  program  consists  of  six  classes  of  which  four  are 
introductory,  one  is  advanced,  and  one  is  for  preliterate  students. 
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CONCLUSION 


Respondents  and  service  providers  repeatedly  stated  that  the  primary  social 
service  needs  of  Haitians  included  English  language  training,  employment  related 
skills,  housing,  health  care,  and  counseling.  However,  according  to  those  same 
sources  the  greatest  single  need  of  the  Haitian  community  is  for  the  resolution  of 
legal  status  problems.  Immigration  attorneys  have  been  v»/aging  court  battles  for 
several  years.  Most  of  the  court  rulings  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Haitians. 
However,  these  victories  have  been  procedural  and  not  substantive.  That  is, 
favorable  court  rulings  have  determined  either  that  Haitians  have  been  denied  rights 
of  due  process,  as  in  the  King  decision  or  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
administrative  procedures,  as  in  the  Spellman  decision.  None  of  these  court 
decisions  have  brought  about  a  change  in  the  legal  classificaton  of  Haitians;  nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  do  so.  The  problem  of  legal  status  is  essentially  a  political  one, 
not  a  legal  one.  Only  an  Act  by  Congress  or  an  Act  by  the  President  will  change  this 
situation. 

Broader  concerns  regarding  the  unmet  needs  of  these  entrants  have  also  been 
expressed.  The  Massachusetts  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  administratively 
located  within  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  must  determine  what 
responsibility  they  will  assume  for  the  entrant  population.  The  newly  created  Office 
of  Human  Resources  in  Governor  Dukakis's  administration,  which  is  intended  to 
coordinate  programs  that  cut  across  many  administrative  jurisdictions  may  have  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  entrants  in  order  to  provide  some  stability  and  coherence  to 
planning  future  programs  for  them. 


